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sanction of Trousseau. He is strongly in favour of intra-uterine injec¬ 
tions in this affection, using pure tincture of iodine and solutions of 
nitrate of silver and perchloride of iron. He has never seen any bad 
effects from them, but urges as precautions that such a condition of the 
parts be present as will insure the return flow, and that the liquid be 
thrown in without force. He is opposed to the use of Recamier’s curette 
for scraping the interior of the uterus, believing that it may do harm, that 
it does good only by stimulation, and this end can be attained by less 
severe measures. 

In the constitutional treatment of chronic metritis he places a high 
estimate upon cold water and the hydropathic method in general. He is 
favourable here to the use of ergot, and accords to arsenic, and especially 
in connection with iron, a value not always recognized, but certainly real. 
For local treatment he heads the list with depletion by leeches, and says 
there are very few cases in which he does not use it, although it some¬ 
times fails to do good, and may do harm if not carefully guarded and 
restricted. The actual cautery is a remedy “ used by all physicians who 
treat diseases of females,” and which he thinks better than Vienna paste 
or all other caustics, and that by it effects can be produced not attained 
by any other remedy. It should be differently used according to the two 
different conditions of the uterus already pointed out. If the uterus be 
voluminous, red, and soft, the cauterization should be profound, making 
an eschar which will require considerable time to throw off; if it is hard 
and anaemic, in the second period of the disease, then the applications 
should be light and frequently repeated, in order to act as a stimulant. 
He is engaged in studying the effects of electricity in this disease, and 
hopes much from the constant.current as a powerful modifier of nutrition, 
but as yet he has nothing of value to offer in regard to this remedy. 

It is not necessary to mention in detail the various local applications to 
the uterus, or its ulcerated cervix, or the special treatment of certain symp¬ 
toms which, in some cases, become especially prominent. Indeed, the 
space already given to inflammatory affections precludes our more than 
mentioning the other subjects treated of in the book. They are—hyper¬ 
trophic elongation of the cervix, fibrous tumours and cancer of the uterus, 
peri-uterine haematocele, and ovaritis. The treatment of all these sub¬ 
jects is, like that portion we have gone over, such as to make us await 
with interest the other volume from the author, which, it is intimated, is 
soon to follow. J. C. R. 


Art. XXIII. — Body and Mind: An Inquiry into their Connection and 
Mutual Influence, specially in reference to Mental Disorders. An 
enlarged and revised edition. To which are added Psychological Essays. 
By Henry Maudsley, M.D., F.R.C.P.; Prof, of Medical Jurispru¬ 
dence in the University College, London, etc. Crown 8vo. pp. 342. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1873. 

In addition to the matter contained in the original work, the volume 
before us embraces one address and two essays. These are “ Conscience 
and Organization,” delivered at the opening session of the psychological 
section of the British Medical Association, in 1872; and papers entitled 
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“Hamlet” and “Swedenborg,” written for the Westminster Review and 

Journal of Mental Science. . , 

Of the four lectures in which are expressed the author s views on the 
connection and relation of body and mind, the first is upon the physical 
conditions of mental function in health. Two prevailing errors have 
seriously impeded the study of mental phenomena: the consideration of 
the mind as a mysterious entity separate from and independent of the 
body ; and the non-use of the inductive method. Instead of examining 
the simplest and most primary manifestations of intelligence first, and 
thence proceeding to the higher and more complex, men have begun by 
peering into the depths of their own consciousness, and seeking amid the 
complex results of education and experience the elemental processes by 
which thought and feeling first have being. When, avoiding this mistake, 
we attentively observe the simpler manifestations of intelligence, as in the 
child the savage, or the lower animals, we soon notice that much ot the 
activity which we have ordinarily considered intelligent, or resulting from 
thought, is in reality partly or wholly automatic. After once recognizing 
this fact it is surprising to remark how large a proportion of our own 
actions are of this character. Operations originally due to direct mental 
agency become with repetition wholly independent of conscious effort. 
Some experiments on the lower animals seem strongly to indicate either 
that what we call intelligence and consciousness are much less necessary 
conditions of animal life than we had supposed, or else that they may re¬ 
side in nervous centres other than the hemispheres. A decapitated frog 
seeks to remove by a motion of the foot some irritating substance from his 
body; failing at first because the foot has been amputated, he brings to 
bear a more distant but uninjured foot, and succeeds. Had the animal 
intelligence ; and if so, where did it reside ? Illustrations are given not 
only of the wide domain of actions purely reflex, but of the frequency with 
which automatic activity is made use of in carrying out the special pur¬ 
poses of the mind. We walk, simply by willing to do so, without the 
slightest conscious apportionment of energy to the many different muscles 
involved. Even the higher nerve-centres themselves are capable, under 
exceptional circumstances, of activity wholly unconscious and automatic. 
The somnambulist, the epileptic, and the subject of mesmeric trance may 
see and hear and act, and yet be apparently utterly destitute of conscious¬ 
ness. Only the higher manifestations of what we call mind require activity 
in the nerve-substance of the cerebral hemispheres. When intelligence, 
emotion, will, are manifested, these are just as certainly results of cell- 
action in the gray cortical substance, as the movements following impres¬ 
sions on the spinal or sensory nerves are due to cell-action in their respec¬ 
tive centres. Whether thought and feeling can occur, whether we can 
love and hate, and hope and fear, reflect, will, and remember, without 
molecular change, is not the question. We merely know that we meet 
with these phenomena only in direct connection with such material agency. 
If to recognize this fact be materialism, Dr. Maudsley must bear the 
opprobrium as best he may. How or why movement amoug certain atoms 
causes thought, and among others, motion, we no more know than we 
know why certain buds develop into oaks, and certain minerals form 
definite crystals, instead of assuming different shapes. The author directs 
attention to the close analogies which obtain between the action of the 
ki-lier and of the lower systems. Thus the faculty of the mind which we 
caU memory has its analogues in the multiform instances of habit and edu- 
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cation affecting the functions of the lower nerve-centres. Individual acts 
which, at first, require the attention and continuous effort of the mind, 
seem after repetition to become wholly automatic; so that either the 
action is transferred to a lower system, or else the higher one is capable 
of the same automatic action as the lower The function which we call 
“ will” or “ willing” Dr. Maudsley says is the reaction or response of the 
cerebral cells to ideas, just as is the motor impulse from the spinal cord to 
the impressions brought it by the sensory nerves. The activity of both 
systems is capable of being greatly increased by practice and by education. 
Exhaustion and tissue-waste, necessitating food and rest, follow activity 
of either system. Thinking, feeling, and muscular action, alike cause waste 
and call for repair. 

Thus we are compelled to look upon mental and moral manifestations 
as functions of certain portions of our bodies. 

The same lesson, i. e., the close connection and dependence of body and 
mind, is taught by the intimate sympathies between different bodily func¬ 
tions and between these and the mental. Disease in some organs is notori¬ 
ously associated with emotions of sadness and depression; while in others 
it is accompanied with hope and cheerfulness. Gestures, or words spoken 
or written, will excite the thoughts and feelings which they are adapted 
to express. Conversely, our thoughts and feelings often influence very 
powerfully the bodily functions. The curative powers of faith and hope, 
so largely used by charlatans, are too little employed by regular physicians. 

Dr. Maudsley deprecates the course of a class of men who raise the cry 
of materialism against any investigation into the processes of thought and 
feeling. Truth should be sought at all hazards. If the truth conflict with 
dogma, so much the worse for the dogma. All truth must be self-con¬ 
sistent. No real lover of truth will reject a new fact because it contradicts 
an old belief. Preconceived notions regarding mental and moral faculties 
have no title to nullify the results of close scrutiny of the mechanism by 
which we feel and think and act. 

The second lecture—on certain forms of degeneracy of mind, their causa¬ 
tion, and their relation to other disorders of the nervous system—contains 
a clear and forcible presentation of the relation between physical structure 
and the various forms of intellectual and moral insanity, imbecility, degene¬ 
racy, and peculiarity. The broad fact of cerebral growth and development 
in the individual having a fixed relation to the civilization of races and 
ages, and the narrower fact that the character and conduct of a man are 
determined by his physical (including cerebral) organization, are plainly 
stated and well illustrated. The existence and multiform manifestation of 
hereditary influence; the insane temperament; the mental and moral effects 
of epilepsy; the indisputable facts that imbecility and disease may pertain 
to the moral just as to the intellectual nature : these and similar points, 
familiar to the alienist physician, but often little realized even by meu of 
culture outside of the specialty, are exhibited as evidence of the inter¬ 
dependence of physical, moral, and mental traits. 

We are glad to notice the vigour with which, in this lecture, Dr. Maud¬ 
sley pays his respects to the middle-age dogma of the British courts which 
makes knowledge of right and wrong the test of responsibility. 

The lovers of Darwinian speculations will be interested in the instances, 
new and old, here given of the curious resemblances in appearance, ges¬ 
tures, and habits, borne by some insane and idiots to certain of the lower 
animals. That such singular likenesses do really exist is unquestionable; 
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but only the most sanguine mind could find in them any weighty confirma¬ 
tion of the Darwinian theory. 

Dr. Maudsley directs attention to a belief which he thinks is not as fully 
accepted and realized as it should be. This is that the perception of right 
and wrong, or the moral sense, is just as much a result of education and 
development as are the intellectual faculties. Morally, just as much as 
mentally, a man is what his age, his race, and his parents have made him. 
This conclusion follows necessarily from the fact that mental and moral 
faculties are alike functions of the brain. In point of fact the lowest 
savages are nearly or quite destitute of a moral sense. History shows, 
too, that conceptions of right and virtue have developed step by step with 
advancing intellectual culture. Local and temporary exceptions have in¬ 
deed been frequent; but on the whole, moral and intellectual progress have 
been parallel. 

For his vigourous and manly utterances concerning what he calls “ the 
tyranny of organization,” Dr. Maudsley must expect much contumely. 
There is a large class of persons whose inherited religious belief forbids 
them to admit the possibility of any extenuating circumstances in connec¬ 
tion with wrong-doing. We cannot, however, believe that religious ideas 
alone will forever resist the progressive spirit of the age. Symptoms of 
yielding are already obvious. Every honest investigator who, like our 
author, dares to write what he believes to be the truth, regardless of con¬ 
sequences, contributes to the ultimate triumph of the right. 

The third lecture, on the relations of morbid bodily states to disordered 
mental functions, deals especially with insanity. Great importance is 
attached to the idea that in all cases of insanity there exists, as necessary 
condition and antecedent, some structural peculiarity of the cerebral mat¬ 
ter. Too little attention has been paid to the constitutional and predis¬ 
posing causes, and too much to the circumstances attending the outbteak 
of overt disease. It is to be regretted that some of our hospital reports 
encourage the popular misconception by printing tables of the so-called 
“causes” of insanity in which are mingled accidental antecedents, early 
symptoms of derangement, and real, though secondary causes. 

Not only is the primary or predisposing cause of maduess physical, but 
also the exciting cause in many cases. Dr. Maudsley is disposed to apply 
this idea to the classification of the various forms of mental disease, by 
naming these not in accordance with their phenomena, but according as 
they proceed from disorder of one or another group of organs. He admits, 
however, that very different manifestations may occur in different persons 
from the same exciting cause; and that moreover the constitutional ten¬ 
dency alone is often sufficient to produce insanity. The lecture exhibits 
the closeness of nervous connection between different portions of the body 
and between these and the mind. There is scarcely any physical disturb¬ 
ance which may not affect other systems than that in which it occurs. 
Even what we call moral causes may be supposed to act physically, since 
emotion, like thought and labour, involves molecular change and calls for 

rest and repair. . 

We wish space permitted us to quote some eloquent passages in which 
Dr. Maudsley enforces his views of the practical unity of mind and body. 
We can only direct the reader’s attention to the closing pages of the lec¬ 
ture as especially worthy of careful perusal. 

The lecture on conscience and organization is a fuller exposition, and a 
practical application, of ideas already suggested or implied, concerning 
No. CXXXIII— Jan. 1874. 11 
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responsibility as affected by organization. The common existence of moral 
perversion as a part of insanity ; the frequent change of moral character 
after injuries to the head; the interchangeable or alternate transmission 
by inheritance of insanity and vice, intellectual and moral disorder—these 
and similar facts point irresistibly to the conclusion that emotional pheno¬ 
mena, just as surely as intellectual, are functions of cerebral cells. While 
the dependence of mental manifestations upon the brain is now pretty 
thoroughly admitted, yet the other fact supported by precisely the same 
evidence is even now disputed, and sometimes by medical men who ought 
to know better. The idea of demoniacal possession is not so fully aban¬ 
doned as we might suppose; for while intellectual derangement is attri¬ 
buted to disease, yet for moral or emotional obliquity the devil often re¬ 
ceives credit, rather than disease or inherited cerebral defect. Such is the 
force of early teaching and of traditional belief that many educated people 
reject without examination any teaching which seems to contradict these. 
The religious belief most generally professed ignores or denies any connec¬ 
tion between morality and physical organization. It holds the individual 
to a strict accountability for character which may really be but the inevitable 
consequence of weakness, disease, or error, in preceding generations. The 
hardness and cruelty of this view, with the practical mistakes to which it 
gives rise, are vigourously set forth. The author believes that the moral 
character and conduct of a man, like his intellectual abilities, are often but 
the necessary and logical results of antecedents for which he cannot pos¬ 
sibly be held responsible. 

The essay on the theory of vitality is principally speculative. A 
prominent thought seems to be, that processes known as organic or vital 
are not so different as is commonly believed from those which are called 
inorganic. If we understand him, the author holds the opinion that life 
is the result or fruit of iuorganic combinations, and is one form or mani¬ 
festation among many in which is exercised the force or power which is 
ever-existent and indestructible in the universe. Admitting that we have 
never yet witnessed the origination of life from inorganic beginnings, he 
yet deems such origination possible, because in accord with known facts. 
We confess that we are not quite able to follow Dr. Maudsley in his 
speculations on this subject. 

The essay on the limits of philosophical inquiry is in answer to an 
address on the same subject delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution, in 1868, by the Archbishop of York. The views maintained 
by Dr. Maudsley can be readily inferred from what we have written. The 
paper is a vigourous defence of free thought. In it are clearly exhibited 
the absurdity and presumption of the notion that our inherited ideas, 
beliefs, and traditions on certain subjects are to be regarded as immutably 
fixed, above and beyond doubt or examination, so that no new fact or 
hypothesis which may conflict with these sacred formulas is to be for a 
moment entertained. Dr. Maudsley very justly intimates that the alleged 
presumption of scientific inquirers, is modesty itself, compared to the con¬ 
duct of men who dare to dogmatize concerning the Unknowable, and to 
hand down their crude and unworthy conceptions to succeeding genera¬ 
tions with injunctions to believe unquestioningly on pain of eternal tor¬ 
ment. Indeed, the worthy churchman himself, in the skilful hands of Dr. 
Maudsley, is made to appear much less modest than those whom he 
sweepingly condemns. 

The paper on Swedenborg, we imagine, will take many of his readers 
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by surprise. Even those who have had least faith in this person’s extra¬ 
ordinary revelations, have regarded him as a man of wonderful ability and 
learning, pure and simple-minded though visionary, fond of writing out 
his dreams at length, and fancying they were actual occurrences. Dr. 
Maudsley uses as the text of his paper a biography of Swedenborg, 
recently written by Wm. White, containing much information concerning 
his life, character, studies, and mental condition, which, though perhaps 
not strictly new, has been but little known to the world at large. It 
needed no prophet to tell us that the value of Swedenborg’s scientific 
labours has been greatly over-estimated, especially by those who accept 
his religious doctrines. While they show some acquaintance with the 
science of his time, they reveal very little that is new or original. We 
are quite ready to accept our author’s estimate of his scientific merits 
when he says :— 

“Swedenborg speculated largely and vaguely about magnetism, chemistry, 
astronomy, anatomy, as he did about everything else, and expressed what he 
thought with an unequalled self-sufficiency; but if his speculations on these 
sciences be compared with such exact knowledge of them as existed at the 
time, his information will be found to be superficial and defective; his specu¬ 
lations for the most part crude, barren, and fanciful.” (p. 220.) 

It appears that when about fifty-six years old he had an attack of veri¬ 
table mania, when he was full of delusions, and so crazy as to require the 
care of one or two attendants. It continued for a few months only, but 
he never afterwards resumed his philosophical studies, devoting himself 
thenceforth exclusively to religious speculations, and to the exposition of 
his peculiar views of the spiritual world. The maniacal attack was pre¬ 
ceded, it seems, for a few weeks, by horrible dreams and visions, such as 
not unfrequently mark the incipient stage of mania. After his apparent 
recovery, or, at any rate, after the high excitement had passed away, these 
dreams and visions continued till he died; but the scenes they displayed 
were always regarded by him and his followers as having an objective 
reality. 

The true character of Swedenborg’s mental experiences is obvious 
enough to the clinical psychologist of our own time, even without the 
raison d'etre furnished by his biographer. For his father, among other 
peculiarities, had a wonderful faith in his own spiritual gifts, which 
enabled him to cure disease in a miraculous manner, of which several 
instances are given. 

When nearly eighty years old he wrote his autobiography, making six 
copies of it, with his own hand, and dedicating them “to my children and 
posterity as an example how to conduct themselves after my death.” 
That strong mental peculiarity in the father should be followed by overt 
insanity in the son would not surprise any one much conversant with the 
insane. Nor is it opposed to our actual experience that a paroxysm of 
acute mania should be directly followed by a mental condition in which, 
for many years, the thoughts and conceptions conjured up by the morbid 
activity of a brain incapable of regaining its normal integrity seemed to 
have an objective existence. Of course it can hardly be expected that the 
followers of Swedenborg will accept an explanation of his case which 
would oblige them to abandon the very foundations of their religious 
faith ; yet what careful student of mental pathology will think it less 
probable than the idea that to this favoured mortal were laid open the 
wondrous secrets of the invisible world ? 
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Dr. Maudsley cannot forego the opportunity of indulging in a fling at 
hospitals for the insane, better fitted for a sensational newspaper than for 
the pages of a writer justly eminent for his professional attainments. He 
may sincerely believe, as he says, that a very large proportion of those 
who resort to these institutions would do better at home, or somewhere 
else ; but let him not endeavour to enforce his views by distorted or unfair 
statements of fact. He declares that Swedenborg, and George Pox, and 
Benvenuto Cellini, had they lived in our day, would have been shut up in 
asylums; and says that “no one has yet sufficiently considered how much 
originality and individuality are systematically suppressed in lunatic 
asylums, and how hard it would have gone with some of the most dis¬ 
tinguished reformers of past generations if their lots had been cast in these 
days when there are scattered over the land so many overgrown and over¬ 
crowded asylums.” When a man of Dr. Maudsley’s abilities and position 
indulges in such paltry clap-trap, he may, no doubt, secure the favour of 
those brainless reformers who are unconditionally opposed to all hospitals 
for the insane; but it is most assuredly at the expense of his own reputa¬ 
tion for good sense and sagacity. Were we to hold him to a strict account 
for his words, we should ask him if during the many years of his acquaint¬ 
ance with these hospitals he has ever found a single person in whom any 
single spark of originality or individuality had been suppressed by them, 
systematically or otherwise. If he points us to the case of Comte, who, 
lie is sure, would never have given to the world his system ot Positive 
Philosophy had he not been removed by his wife from Esquirol’s Asylum, 
when there seemed to be no prospect of his recovery, we would reply by 
asking him a question or two. Does it prove that asylums should be 
abolished because some persons who come under their sheltering care 
during the period of a recent maniacal excitement, are subsequently taken 
home by anxious friends before they are entirely recovered? If he says 
no to this, as he and every other proprietor of a private asylum must, 
then he virtually admits that Comte’s case furnishes no argument against 
these institutions. We might also ask, with no danger of an adverse 
reply, whether a longer stay might not have resulted in recovery. More¬ 
over, we might query, with many a profound and liberal thinker, whether, 
if he had never afterwards put pen to paper, and his Philosophie Positive 
had remained forever shapeless and disembodied in the recesses of his own 
consciousness, the world’s progress would thereby have been much retaided ? 
We join issue with the author as to the matter ot fact implied in the 
above statement—viz., that it is common at the present day to shut up in 
asylums such men as Swedenborg and George Pox. We do not believe 
that an instance can be found in this country—and the same is no doubt 
true of Great Britain—of a person thus confined whose insanity consists 
solely of some harmless extravagances of opinion, or even of downright 
delusions on moral, social, or scientific subjects, while remaining inoffen¬ 
sive to others, and able to take care of himself. Of course we except 
from the scope of this statement cases in the early stage of the disease, 
when the asylum is supposed to furnish, better than any other instru¬ 
mentality, the means of comfort and restoration. In chronic cases the 
office of the asylum is strictly custodial, and for those only whose habits 
or propensities render them dangerous to themselves or others, or who 
are without friends able and ready to render the care and attention 
required. 

Among the books whose titles are prefixed to the essay on Hamlet, 
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is that of Dr. Conolly, called A Study of Hamlet. Yet to this work, 
in which the revelations of mental pathology, obtained by wide clinical 
observation, under the guidance of uncommon practical sagacity, have 
shed a flood of light on a character which many a distinguished intellect 
had failed to explain, not the slightest allusion is made from beginning 
to end of the essay. Surely, he cannot be insensible to the merits of Di\ 
Conolly’s work. He cannot deny the great ability with which the theory 
of the Prince’s character is worked out, even though he may fail to see in 
it results more satisfactory than all the speculations of the German critics 
from Goethe down to Dr. Gervinus. No one could better appreciate Dr. 
Conolly’s profound insight into the movements of the disordered mind, 
his nice discrimination between the suggestions of reason and those of 
unreason, or the exquisite skill with which he follows the successive steps 
in the development of the disease; and, therefore, we had expected to 
receive from his examination of this work a measure of gratification 
scarcely less than that afforded by the work itself. We are aware that 
what purports ostensibly to be a review of a book, does not necessarily 
imply anything more than a text with the reviewer’s own ideas thereupon. 
Perhaps the author means that we shall consider his essay as a comment, 
by implication, on that of Dr. Conolly. If so, we doubt if many practi¬ 
cally conversant with mental disorders will find the comment quite satis¬ 
factory. In Dr. Maudsley’s conception of Hamlet we recognize some of the 
views most prevalent among critics, with but little of that profound and 
accurate insight which his previous record had led us to expect. It needed 
no seer to tell us that Hamlet laboured under excessive irresolution and 
indecision. What we want to know is the precise psychological signifi¬ 
cance of those traits, the foundation or framework, so to speak, on which 
they rested. Were they the result simply of the normal constitution of 
the mind, or did they spring from the intrusive and disturbing forces of 
disease? On this question we look for light to the few observers, who, 
by means of a nice discernment of the modes of mental action displayed 
around them, and by unusual opportunities for studying the disordered 
mind, are peculiarly qualified to distinguish between the play of healthy 
affinities and the discordant movements of disease. 

Dr. Maudsley is contented with a simple expression of opinion that 
Hamlet’s insanity is feigned, and scarcely attempts to add any strength to 
this view of the case as it already stood. Those who have had only an 
outside view, so to speak, of insanity, find no difficulty in accepting the 
traditional belief. To them it is satisfactory, simply because they know 
nothing to make them think otherwise. But we must own to some sur¬ 
prise when one, who for years has witnessed professionally the display of 
insanity on a large scale, fails to see in the mental movements of Hamlet 
that thorough sincerity, that intense earnestness, that unequal conflict 
between reason and unreason, which pervade so many records in the case¬ 
books of modern hospitals for the insane. What earthly, or unearthly, 
purpose he could possibly gain by feigning insanity, how it could help him 
to execute his designs on the king, no man or woman has ever undertaken 
to show. Though we believe him to have been really insane, we never 
thought him a fool, for certainly it were but a sorry compliment to his 
intellect to suppose that he resorts to a vulgar “dodge” which would 
inevitably thwart rather than further the accomplishment of his purpose. 
Why should he not have done as any other person naturally would in 
similar circumstances—carefully concealed his thoughts and lulled to rest 
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any possible suspicion by sharing with apparent heartiness in the wedding 
festivities, and cheerfully accepting the new situation, while patiently 
waiting and watching for the favourable opportunity ? Why should he 
have assumed a part calculated to attract observation and excite appre¬ 
hensions of danger ? Nothing could be more likely to frustrate his plans 
than the conviction of those around him that he was mad. Indeed this 
was shown by the event, for the king, to insure his own safety, sent him 
to England, thus apparently postponing, if not preventing the consumma¬ 
tion of his schemes. Moreover, they who contend that Hamlet’s madness 
was simulated, do not seem to observe that it was a form of the disease 
which the simulator never chooses. It is not demonstrative enough for 
his purposes; for though Hamlet may have led his friends and acquaint¬ 
ances to suspect that his mind was beginning to wander, yet by the world 
at large it would have been regarded as a very weak attempt at deception. 
Had he been tried for the murder of Polonius, and defended on the ground 
of insanity, he would scarcely have escaped on that plea. 

There is a considerable repetition in the work, the same ideas finding 
expression in the different papers. This, however, is not to be wondered 
at when we remember that the book is not a unit, but a collection of 
articles written at different times. B. L. R. 


Abt. XXIV.— Recent Works on Diseases of the Ear. 

1. A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Ear, including the Anat¬ 

omy of the Organ. By D. B. St. John Roosa, M.D., Professor 
of Diseases of the Eye and Ear in the University of the City of 
New York, Surgeon to the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, 
etc. 8vo. pp. 535. New York : Wm. Wood & Co., 1813. 

2. Lectures on Diseases and Injuries of the Ear, delivered at St. 

George’s Hospital. By W. If. Dalby, E.R.C.S., M. B. Cantab., 
Aural Surgeon to the Hospital. 8vo. pp. 228. Philadelphia : 
Lindsay & Blakiston, 1873. 

Dr. Roosa’s translation of Yon Troltsch’s work on Diseases of the Ear 
has been, for nine or ten years, the favourite text book on the subject in 
this country, and has, perhaps, done more than any other publication 
towards awakening in the profession a general interest in this hitherto 
sadly neglected class of diseases. Now that the third edition has been 
exhausted, and the work is out of print, the translator will be heartily 
welcomed as the author of a book of his own. As rational and scientific 
aural surgery may be considered the youngest branch of medicine, there is 
need of a more rapid succession of text-books to keep pace with its de¬ 
velopment, and the reader will not find that the present volume has 
followed too closely upon the writings of Toynbee and Hinton. 

One of the most interesting chapters is the first, which gives a brief 
sketch of the progress of otology from the time of Hippocrates to our own, 
a bird’s-eye view, as it were, of the ground that has been passed over in all 
those years. 

The* usual division into external, middle, and internal ear is adopted, 
and a clear and sufficiently minute description of the anatomy of each is 
given before its diseases are discussed. 



